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STATISTICS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.* 

By Frank R. Ruttbb, Assistant Chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce. 



The collection of statistics of imports seems a simple task. 
Dutiable imports must be declared and examined for purposes 
of revenue. Free imports must be declared and inspected, at 
least in a cursory way, to make sure that they are entitled to 
free entry. Even exports, though subject to no duty or tax, 
must pass through our ports or our customs districts on the 
land frontier, and it is obviously easier to take a count of goods 
passing a given point than to count them at the numerous 
points of production or manufacture. 

The problems involved in the collection of commercial statis- 
tics are doubtless simpler in many respects than those met in 
the field of census statistics, labor statistics, and crop esti- 
mates. It is not necessary to go to the man, as in the enumera- 
tion of the population, or to the factory, as in the census of 
manufactures; nor is it necessary to make sure that the returns 
obtained from a few selected observers are typical of crop con- 
ditions throughout the country. Yet there is a serious prob- 
lem in import and export statistics — a problem quite distinct 
from those in other branches of statistics and one that has not 
received from American statisticians the attention that it 
deserves. 

Customs control does not, even in the case of dutiable im- 
ports, afford an adequate check of accuracy. The primary 
duty of customs officers to attend to questions of revenue 
unavoidably and unconsciously diverts their attention from 
statistical requirements. Commercial statistics have been 
described as a customs by-product. This phrase aptly brings 
out the subordinate part that statistics play in the customs 
service. A statistical check, entirely separate from the check 
on the duties, is needed all along the line. 

It will probably conduce to clearness to point out three famil- 
iar differences between the statistical system of Great Britain 

* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association, Washington, D. C, 
December 29, 1915. 
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and of the leading Continental nations. There is, first of all, 
a distinction between "special" and "general" commerce in 
the statistics of Continental countries that applies equally to 
imports and exports. In theory an article enters "general" 
commerce when it crosses the frontier; in practice the meaning 
is somewhat contracted, since most countries exclude, even 
from this most extended category, the direct transit trade and 
the transshipment trade. "Special" commerce, on the other 
hand, covers only that part of the "general" commerce that 
the country carries on on its own account. In "special" 
exports only goods that are produced within the country are 
included, and in "special" imports only goods intended, so far 
as the customs records disclose the facts, for consumption 
within the country. "Special" commerce, therefore, measures 
with varying degrees of success the importance of the country 
as a producer and consumer of goods, while "general" com- 
merce measures the importance of the country as a trading 
nation. 

In Great Britain, as in this country, the distinction is made 
more directly, but less logically. British exports are divided 
into "British goods" and "foreign or colonial goods" — just as 
we divide exports into "domestic exports" and "foreign 
exports." To obtain the total of the "general" exports ac- 
cording to the Continental method, these two classes must 
be added together. On the import side, British and American 
practice approaches more closely the Continental; goods be- 
come "imports" as soon as they cross the frontier, but do not 
become "imports for consumption" until they are released 
from customs control and are free to circulate throughout the 
country. 

A second point of difference is the greater emphasis placed 
on the distinction between free and dutiable goods in the 
British and American statistics than in the Continental. 
Doubtless many members of this Association have been sur- 
prised and annoyed to find that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain from the commercial statistics of many Conti- 
nental countries the amount of duty collected on a given arti- 
cle or group of articles. The point may seem to be of too little 
consequence to mention; it is important, I take it, because it 
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illustrates the official view of statistics still prevailing here and 
in Great Britain, as contrasted with the commercial view of 
statistics on the Continent. In our statistics every article 
has been marked "free" or "dutiable" throughout the tables 
of imports for consumption, imports, and (prior to July 1, 
1915) foreign exports. Aside from the imports for consump- 
tion, this distinction seems of no real commercial impor- 
tance, and in the case of foreign exports it is confusing and, 
at times of tariff change, actually misleading. 

The third and most important point of difference between 
British and Continental statistics is the requirement of a 
declaration of value, as well as quantity, by the British cus- 
toms. Values, both of imports and exports, must be declared 
by the importer and shipper in all cases here as well as in Great 
Britain, while on the Continent it is sufficient in most cases for 
the importer or shipper to declare the quantity, from which the 
value is calculated annually (or more frequently) by means of 
average values. There has been some tendency, at least in 
Germany, towards the system of declared values. In 1909 
the number of items for which value as well as quantity must 
be declared before the customs was increased from 144 to 1,364 
in the exports and from 18 to 32 in the imports. The larger 
use of the ad valorem duty in this country and until recently in 
Great Britain and the larger use of the specific duty on the 
Continent is undoubtedly responsible for the varying emphasis 
laid on value and quantity in commercial statistics. 

LEGAL BASIS FOR STATISTICS. 

Our statistical system is derived from the old British system. 
On the import side the requirements have to do primarily 
with the collection of revenue, and statistical returns are 
obtained incidentally. At first, an entry was the only formal 
document required, but this was soon supplemented by com- 
pelling the importer to produce a commercial invoice as evi- 
dence of the accuracy of his entry. By law of July 14, 1862, 
the invoice must be certified by an American consular officer. 

The legal basis of our system of export statistics dates from 
1820. In that year a law was passed requiring shippers to 
present manifests showing the quantity and value of their 
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goods but imposing no penalty upon them for failure to comply 
with the law. The master of the exporting vessel was likewise 
required to present a manifest for the whole cargo showing 
much the same data. If he failed to comply with this require- 
ment clearance might be refused and if he sailed without clear- 
ance he was liable to a penalty of $500. 

This system doubtless worked well when the ship master 
had personal knowledge of the cargo carried. He was then in 
a position to check the accuracy of the shippers' statements. 

Under modern conditions this system does not work. The 
master of the vessel no longer knows the cargo. Neither he 
nor the agent of the line can verify the statements of the 
shippers. His statement of value merely reproduces the state- 
ments of the shippers and affords no test of accuracy. From a 
port like New York where most of the exports are shipped in 
liners, the vessel must sail on schedule time and an element 
of haste is introduced that renders it difficult, if not impossible, 
even to make sure that all shippers' manifests have been 
furnished. 

It is therefore not strange that at our large ports vessels 
have been permitted to clear without presenting the papers 
required by law, on the assurance that a complete manifest 
would be furnished within four days after sailing. Shippers' 
manifests are frequently missing, yet the penalty is not 
imposed on the master of the vessel, doubtless because it is 
Tecognized that the fault is not primarily his but the shippers'. 

At best the system had to do only with exportation by 
water. With the growth of railroads exports by land to Can- 
ada and Mexico assumed large volume, and prior to 1891 were 
very inadequately returned. In that year a law was passed 
requiring shippers' manifests and car manifests based in part 
•on the regulations concerning exportation by water. A new 
law was enacted in 1893 which still regulates shipments to 
foreign countries by land. 

While the shipper by vessel has in a great majority of cases 
a representative at the seaport, the exporter by rail has no 
agent at the land frontier. As a result the declaration had to 
be prepared by the interior shipper and the only practical way 
•of transmitting the declaration to the collector of customs was 
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by entrusting it to the railroad company. The penalty for 
failure to present a manifest was not applied to the shipper 
but (in the amount of $50) to the agent of the railroad company 
who carried out of our jurisdiction goods not accompanied by 
a manifest. 

The effect of the change in law is reflected in the exports 
through Buffalo to Canada. From less than $500,000 in 1890 
the figures jumped to over $4,000,000 in 1895. 

The next important change in law was the extension of the 
requirements in the case of exports by vessel to shipments to 
non-contiguous territory. This took place in 1902, after the 
effort to collect returns without due authority of law had been 
proved impossible. 

EFFORTS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT. 

For many years it has been realized that the method 
employed in collecting both import and export statistics 
needed a thorough revision. Departmental and inter-depart- 
mental committees have investigated the subject and have 
made illuminating reports and presented recommendations. 
Two committees — one of Treasury officials headed by Mr. 
N. I. Stone, and one of officials of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, headed by Mr. E. Dana Durand — were 
appointed in 1911, and made a thorough investigation of the 
subject. 

The chief complaints from business men are concerned with 
the lack of fullness and timeliness in statistical publications. 
The lack of accuracy in statistics of imports, as well as exports, 
is not generally realized, yet this is the fundamental defect 
and gain along this line must precede any elaboration of the 
present classification. There are five lines along which im- 
provement is needed: (1) Accuracy; (2) timeliness; (3) classi- 
fication; (4) presentation of results; (5) comparability. 

ACCURACY OF IMPORTS. 

Among the public there is now a false sense of security in the 
correctness of import and export returns, because they consti- 
tute a by-product of customs administration. Customs 
officials, however, in their zeal to safeguard the revenue are 
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prone to allow their attention to be diverted from those statis- 
tical data that do not directly affect the amount of import 
duty. There is considerable error in the statistics of dutiable 
imports; more in the statistics of free imports; and most of 
all in the statistics of exports. 

At the same time it is believed that the present extent of 
error in import statistics has been exaggerated. The results 
of the test made by the former statistical committees covering 
transactions at New York for one week in August, 1910, have 
been described as "appalling." The two sets of figures then 
obtained were tabulated respectively from the "entry" and 
from the "liquidated returns." The first of these tabulations 
represented the facts disclosed by the entry as submitted by 
the importer or customs broker; it did not represent the 
statistics as corrected for obvious errors by the statistical 
office of the customhouse. On the other hand, the so-called 
"liquidated returns" represented not merely the changes made 
on the entry by the liquidation clerks, but involved a careful 
reexamination of the invoice. The basis of the comparison, 
therefore, was between returns on the one hand less accurate 
than those actually compiled, and on the other hand returns 
more accurate than could be compiled from the entry alone, 
even after liquidation. The old test, however, served a most 
useful purpose. It brought out clearly the substantial inaccur- 
acy of our import statistics, and, in particular, of statistics 
more detailed than the tariff calls for. And it brought to 
statistical clerks in the customhouses a wholesome distrust of 
the unverified statements of importers and exporters. 

There is imperative need of a new test. The larger use of 
ad valorem duties under the present tariff necessitates more 
frequent consultation of the invoice since a statement of 
quantity, which no longer affects the amount of duty, is often 
omitted. Strong representations have been made recommend- 
ing a new test at New York, but the unusual pressure of work 
due in part to the increase in exports, and in part to the efforts 
toward perfecting the system of mechanical tabulation, have 
up to the present prevented the test. 

It is, however, already known that the chief errors in import 
statistics result from inadequate detail in the entry, and failure 
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to take account of corrections made by the appraiser and 
weigher. The first of these errors is due to lack of a statistical 
examination of the entry before it is accepted. The examina- 
tion of the entry is a hurried one and is made by clerks more 
familiar with the tariff than with the statistical classification. 
It is, therefore, entirely natural that they should give first 
attention to factors that affect the revenue. The remedy, as 
pointed out by the Statistical Committees of 1911, is to provide 
a separate statistical examination of the entry. While plans 
are being made to put this reform into practice, it is being post- 
poned, in part for administrative reasons and in part to await 
the full operation of the new export regulations.* 

Whether or not the changes made in liquidation are of 
sufficient importance to be incorporated in the statistics of a 
following month has not yet been determined. Liquidated 
returns are used for statistical compilation in most of the minor 
ports, but not at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, or Chicago. At New York, liquidation is always 
from three weeks to six weeks, or even longer, in arrears; the 
change would therefore have to be made in a subsequent 
month; and in most cases the statistical changes noted on the 
entry by the liquidator are not material. 

As an ideal, returns should be compiled from the invoice 
after appraisement. The invoice, however, is a cumbrous 
document, describing each lot, and sometimes each parcel, in 
minute detail, and usually with values in a foreign currency. 
The entry , on the other hand, is a summary of the invoice, and 
is a far more convenient document from which to compile 
statistics. For convenience and economy, therefore, it must 
be the document used, and it can be made a safe guide if the 
proper statistical examination is made before its acceptance. 

ACCURACY OF EXPORTS. 

Defects in the statistics of exports may be ascribed chiefly 
to lack of appropriate penalties to insure a declaration for each 
shipment. The present law is archaic, penalizing the vessel 
rather than the shipper who fails to fulfill the legal require- 

* Since this paper was written, some enfay clerks at New York have been designated to examine 
very entry for statistical details. 
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ment. It is most desirable also to have the original shipper, 
who best knows the facts, make the declaration. 

The Committees of 1911 recommended a law compelling 
the original shipper, if in the interior, to present with the goods 
a declaration to be forwarded by the common carrier to the 
seaport, and there delivered to the Collector of Customs. 
Penalties were provided alike on the shipper who failed to 
present the declaration and on the carrier who accepted a 
shipment for export without the declaration. The purpose of 
the bill was excellent, but its provisions, in my judgment, were 
too drastic. It has long been known that for many shipments, 
especially from New York, no declaration has been presented, 
and, consequently, that the goods are omitted from our 
record. Last spring efforts were begun, both by the Statistical 
Bureau of the New York Customhouse and by the Marine 
Division, to notify delinquent shippers that declarations must 
be presented. Much improvement resulted, but this practice 
is merely a makeshift. 

A more serious effort to accomplish as much as possible by 
administrative action was made in September, 1915, when the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce issued new export regulations (T. D. 35708). The pur- 
pose of the new regulations is to compel the presentation of a 
declaration, preferably from the original shipper, for every 
export shipment. A vessel is not to be allowed to clear until 
declarations from all shippers have been presented to the 
Collector of Customs at the port of exportation. In the 
absence of any declarations, the vessel may clear only if it 
gives bond to furnish within fifteen days all the missing 
declarations. The bond is in the sum of $500, and of this 
amount $50 is to be deducted for each declaration not pre- 
sented within the fifteen days allowed. The regulation's 
aroused a storm of protest and in some minor respects they 
were amended by order of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce on December 14, 1915 (T. D. 
35969), and the date on which they became effective was post- 
poned from January 1 to February 1, 1916. In the revised 
draft less insistence is placed upon the requirement that the 
original shipper make out his own declaration. If properly 
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authorized, an agent at the seaboard may perform this task. 
The essential thing is the responsibility of the shipper him- 
self, and the presentation of a proper declaration. 

I am in hopes that much will be accomplished by the new 
order. I am inclined to think, however, that it could be 
accomplished more easily and more satisfactorily by a new 
law imposing on the shipper moderate penalties: (a) For 
failure to file a declaration; (b) for incorrect declaration; and 
(c) for failure to show the necessary statistical details. This 
measure should contain a provision authorizing the Collector 
of Customs to call for the original invoice in all cases to 
determine whether or not the declaration is correct. 

TIMELINESS. 

Timeliness is the first essential, in the view of the average 
business man. The importance of this factor is, of course, 
greatest in the case of monthly statistics. Yet for the last 
year there has been greater delay in the publication of the 
"Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce," while the annual 
reports are being printed more promptly than in the past. 
The worst record is that for October. The last statement 
required for the compilation of the October issue was not 
received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
until December 15, more than six weeks after the close of the 
month. The war is largely responsible for the delay in the 
receipt of monthly returns from the Collectors of Customs. 
Their statistical forces are in many cases not flexible and the 
number of men compiling the export returns has not been 
sufficient to keep abreast of the great increase in the number 
of export transactions. 

The special effort to publish returns more promptly has, in 
itself, been a source of delay. The installation of mechanical 
tabulation seemed to offer the best means of expediting the 
returns without increasing the expenditure for statistical work. 
Since July 1, two sets of returns have been compiled in the vari- 
ous customhouses, one for transmission daily to the New York 
Customhouse for mechanical tabulation, and the other serving 
as the basis for the monthly returns to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Obviously, the double tabulation 
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has caused delay, yet this was unavoidable since, as experience 
has proved, reliance could not be placed from the start on the 
results compiled on the tabulating machines. 

The new system offers at least three advantages. The 
first, perhaps obvious, is the receipt of prompter returns from 
the customhouses. The gain will probably be found, when 
the new system is perfected, rather in the more prompt tabu- 
lation of the returns when the month is over than in the 
saving of time in the original compilation. 

The second advantage to be derived from the use of tabu- 
lating machines is the elimination of much purely clerical 
labor — and the gain from this will be found chiefly in the more 
careful scrutiny of the returns that will be made possible. 
It is imperative to insist that the clerks relieved from clerical 
drudgery shall be so employed as to lessen the element of 
error in commercial statistics rather than to effect a smaller 
expenditure for statistical work. Accuracy is largely the 
reward of adequate care and labor, and much of the error 
that has crept into statistics in the past is the result of an 
insufficient statistical force in the customhouses. 

The third advantage from the new system is its greater 
elasticity, and the consequent ease with which additional 
details can be compiled. The labor involved in increasing 
the classification when the returns are tabulated mechanically 
is far less than when compiled in blotters. The number of 
cards determines the time required for mechanical tabulation, 
and the number of cards does not increase proportionately to 
the number of items in the classification. 

Up to the present, the results obtained by mechanical tabu- 
lation have been disappointing. It is not known whether this 
is due to inadequate equipment, to a lack of proper checks as to 
accuracy, or to a failure on the part of the New York officials to 
realize fully the data required by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. It is hoped that the difficulties can soon 
be overcome, for mechanical tabulation seems to be the most 
practical means of increasing the timeliness of our publications 
without sacrificing important details.* 

* Substantial progress has been made since this paper was written, through closer cooperation between 
the Bureau and the customs officials. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 

With the increasing use of commercial statistics by business 
men, great emphasis is placed upon the need of specific 
information. To be of value, returns must be given in greater 
detail. The business man is interested in a particular line, 
and finds of little or no help returns that combine his products 
with those of several related lines. With every increase in 
the classification, there is greater liability to error. The 
entry that describes merchandise sufficiently to determine 
the proper rate of duty is likely to be passed, even though 
the statistical sub-class is not shown. Many of the errors 
disclosed by the former test were due to this cause. In the 
interest of accuracy, therefore, it is out of the question to 
expand materially the import classification until provision is 
made for a preliminary statistical comparison of the entry with 
the invoice. 

The greatest need for an expansion of the classification is 
found in the case of exports. The most detailed classification 
of exports now covers less than 600 items, while in the imports 
for consumption there are about 3,000 distinct items. The 
chief preventive of an increase in the number of items is the 
indefinite character of export declarations. So many articles 
are described merely by general terms that it is out of the 
question to separate articles frequently of much commercial 
importance. 

Defects in the present classification, aside from its incom- 
pleteness, are the incomparability of the import and export 
schedules and the failure to conform to current commercial 
terms. The latter defect is due to the preservation in the 
tariff of many terms now obsolete, and the necessity of having 
the statistical classes follow closely the tariff items. 

The whole subject of classification demands most careful 
investigation and the Bureau is planning to undertake this 
task in cooperation with commercial organizations throughout 
the country, as soon as the success of mechanical tabulation 
is assured. It is apparent that it would be unwise to study 
this question until the limits fixed under the new system can 
be ascertained. 
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PRESENTATION OF RESULTS. 

The best method of presenting statistical results is par- 
ticularly a subject on which the advice of this Association 
would be of the greatest value. Statistical reports continue 
too long to follow the same form after the conditions that 
first determined that form have passed away. 

The statistical year is still the fiscal year extending from 
July 1 to June 30. This seems a relic from the period when 
commercial statistics were instituted for the information of 
the government. Now that they are no longer regarded as 
solely or even chiefly of interest to official classes, the period 
to which they relate should be that most convenient and 
least confusing to the public. 

The business year differs greatly from industry to industry 
and even from establishment to establishment. So far as 
I have been able to ascertain, the calendar year, more largely 
than any other, is used for business accounts. This practice 
has been intensified since the enactment of the income tax. 
Census returns of manufactures are collected chiefly for the 
calendar year. The calendar year is the period for which 
commercial statistics of most foreign countries are published. 
The use of any other period tends to confusion since it is 
impossible in all references to describe the period as "year 
ending June 30." 

It may be urged in favor of the present fiscal year as a 
period for commercial statistics that it coincides more nearly 
than the calendar year with the natural or crop year. The 
returns of wheat exported during the year ending June 30, 
1915, for example, cover approximately the crop harvested in 
1914, while on the calendar year basis exports from that crop 
would be divided over two distinct years. With the increasing 
industrial character of the United States, however, this con- 
sideration becomes of less and less importance. The great 
users of commercial statistics are the manufacturers and 
traders rather than the farmers. It would always be desirable, 
I take it, to include in the introduction or as an appendix to 
the annual statistical report a statement by fiscal years, or 
better by crop years, of the trade in several of our staple crops. 
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The gain in clearness and in comparability with census 
statistics and foreign commercial statistics is sufficient in my 
judgment to render a change to the calendar year highly 
desirable. To effect this a change in law is necessary. 

What is generally understood by the term "imports"? 
Legally, an article is imported when landed, whether for 
immediate consumption or for storage in bonded warehouses. 
From an economic point of view, however, bonded warehouses 
may well be regarded as foreign territory. The door of the 
bonded warehouse is really the economic frontier of the 
country. 

Since the United States is not a large reexporting country, 
the difference between "imports" and "imports for consump- 
tion" is largely one of time. The instances in which goods 
are exported from warehouses are few as compared with the 
instances in which after the lapse of time goods are entered 
for consumption within the country. 

Perhaps the distinction is most clearly brought out by an 
illustration. While the last tariff act was under discussion 
wool in large quantities was landed at our ports and stored 
in bonded warehouses until December 1, 1914, when it could 
be withdrawn without payment of duty. Was such wool 
really imported when it was landed or when it was removed 
from the warehouse? 

On the export side we have a clear distinction between 
domestic exports and foreign exports. On the import side 
imports for consumption are most nearly comparable with 
domestic exports, yet not fully comparable, since free goods 
are not generally warehoused and may be entered for con- 
sumption although intended for reexportation. To be strictly 
accurate, dutiable imports for consumption should be com- 
pared with domestic exports and free imports with domestic 
and foreign exports combined. 

I am in favor of adopting as the basis for the statement by 
countries imports for consumption instead of imports — first, 
because imports for consumption correspond more closely 
to the economic concept of imports; secondly, because they 
are more comparable, at least in the case of dutiable goods, 
with domestic exports; thirdly, to facilitate comparison with 
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foreign statistics; and last, to avoid the confusion resulting 
from two sets of returns, the distinction between which is not 
generally understood, while the difference in most cases is 
too small to have any real significance. 

How far is it desirable to continue the distinction between 
"free" and "dutiable" imports and foreign exports? In the 
case of foreign exports, it can be of no interest to the reader 
to know that any particular article would be free or would be 
dutiable if it were imported. At a time of tariff change, the 
distinction is really confusing. If "free foreign exports" means 
anything to the reader, it means that the article shipped 
abroad was admitted free when it was imported. Yet an 
article subject to duty when imported under a preceding 
tariff would be recorded as free 1 if reexported after the article 
had been transferred to the free list. 

The distinction seems of little value even in the case of 
imports by countries. In a country statement, the reader 
is interested in knowing the commercial movement of the 
article irrespective of its tariff treatment. The reader would 
find more convenient, I am sure, a statement of flax imported 
for the whole of the fiscal year 1914, than the two statements 
published in Commerce and Navigation showing the imports 
separately under the Payne-Aldrich and the Underwood Acts. 

The detailed statement of imports for consumption shows 
not only whether articles are free or dutiable, but the rate 
and amount of duty on each item. This one table seems 
sufficient for showing the tariff treatment of goods. To lump 
together free articles and articles dutiable at 5 per cent, 
seems no worse than to group articles dutiable at 5 per cent, 
and 100 per cent. 

As far, however, as the Bureau has felt justified in going, 
is to eliminate the distinction in foreign exports. This was 
done on July 1, 1915. If approved by appropriate Con- 
gressional committees, by business organizations, and by 
leading statisticians, the distinction will be discontinued 
likewise in the monthly returns and in the statement by 
countries in the annual report. 

Is the basis of valuation for imports correct? This country 
stands with a minority of the leading nations in showing the 
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value in the chief markets of the foreign country where 
purchased. Freights, commissions, and other non-dutiable 
charges are excluded. As a result, our valuations are not 
comparable with those in the United Kingdom and most 
other European countries where both exports and imports 
are valued at the national boundary. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of the unfortunate 
result of our method of valuation is seen in the import prices 
of rubber. Notwithstanding the improvement of plantation 
rubber, Para rubber is still quoted at a slightly higher price. 
In Brazil, however, there is a heavy export duty, which 
constitutes an important element in the price. This duty 
is not included in our statistical valuation with the result that 
the value of India rubber imported from Brazil during the 
fiscal year 1914 averaged only 40 cents a pound, while the 
import value of that from Ceylon averaged 60 cents a pound. 

From a statistical point of view, the valuations should 
represent the value at the frontier — in the case of exports, 
f. o. b. values, in the case of imports, c. i. f. values. The 
change suggested, however, can not be effected without grave 
inconvenience so long as our ad valorem duties continue to be 
based on foreign values. 

COMPARABILITY OF STATISTICS.* 

That the statistics of foreign trade of different countries 
are far from being comparable is generally recognized, but 
few realize the extent to which such incomparability exists. 
Four of the causes responsible for this condition are: (1) 
Varying definitions of the terms "imports" and "exports"; 
(2) different methods of determining weight and value; (3) 
inaccurate declaration of origin and destination; and (4) 
differences in classification. 

Varying Definition of "Imports" and "Exports." Attention 
has already been called to the distinction in most continental 
countries between "special commerce" and "general com- 
merce." International comparisons are usually based on 
"special" imports and exports. Discrepancy is often caused 

* The discussion of international statistical comparisons is based on my report on Uniform Classifi- 
cation of Merchandise, published by the International High Commission, Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference, 1915. 
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by the inclusion in some countries of imports of raw materials 
for reexportation in manufactured form, and similarly by 
the inclusion on the export side of the articles so manufactured 
and reexported, while other countries exclude both these 
classes. 

Different Methods of Determining Weight and Value. While 
in general the weight shown statistically is intended to 
represent net weight, there are numerous exceptions to this 
rule. In the case of value the resultant discrepancies in 
commercial statistics are much more apparent. In the 
majority of countries the effort is made to show the value of 
exports when they leave the country and the value of imports 
when they reach the customs frontier, inclusive of freight 
and insurance, but exclusive of import duty. The United 
States is an exception since, in the case of imports, the foreign 
value (f. o. b. port of lading) instead of the value on arrival 
(c. i. f.) is prescribed by law. Freight charges are not, as a 
rule, sufficient to cause a marked discrepancy, but the exclusion 
of certain non-dutiable charges, such as export duties in the 
country of origin make our statistics of, say, imports of 
Brazilian rubber incomparable in point of value with the 
British statistics of imports of the same commodity. 

Inaccurate Declaration of Country. The exports of raw 
cotton from the United States to Germany in the calendar 
year 1913, according to our own returns, amounted to 1,000,000 
bales more than the German returns record. Russia, on the 
other hand, credits this country with more than twice the 
amount that our statistics show. The large transshipment 
trade through the free port of Hamburg and other German 
ports explains the first of these discrepancies. Shipments 
declared for Hamburg, without indication of any further 
destination, are of necessity recorded in our returns as exported 
to Germany, while in the German returns only the cotton 
entered for consumption is recorded. In the case of Russia, 
the reason for the discrepancy is much the same. Our com- 
mercial relations with that country are largely indirect, and 
as a result large quantities of American cotton for Russian 
consumption are shipped through other European ports, 
largely for account of firms located in such ports. Such ship- 
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ments have to be recorded in our returns as exported to the 
countries in which the transshipment ports are located. If 
in the Russian returns all the cotton imported could be 
traced back to its country of origin, the discrepancy would 
undoubtedly be much larger. 

As a general rule, import statistics are more trustworthy 
than export statistics. In the case of exports, the ultimate 
destination of the goods is frequently unknown; while in the 
case of imports the country of origin, although sometimes 
difficult to trace, can usually be ascertained if sufficient effort 
is made. 

Differences in Classification. The primary basis of classi- 
fication is sometimes found in the origin of the product or 
its degree of manufacture, as in France; sometimes, as in most 
South American countries, the raw materials and their various 
manufactured forms are grouped together in great classes, 
such as "textiles"; sometimes, as in Germany, both these 
divisions are made; sometimes the articles are arranged in 
■alphabetical order. The component material determines the 
•classification of articles in some tariffs, while in others regard 
is had to the use of the article. Commercial statistics follow 
the tariff in practically all countries and follow it slavishly 
where commercial interests are not sufficiently organized to 
demand additional details. Statistical classification is so 
intricate and so varied that international comparisons are 
often impossible and always liable to error. 

A most striking illustration of apparent discrepancy in 
statistics due to differences in classification is found in the 
.shipments of pumps from the United States to Cuba. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, the American returns recorded 
a, value of $291,350 for "pumps and pumping machinery" 
destined to Cuba; while the Cuban returns show imports 
from the United States of pumps worth only $19,631. 

A careful examination of the Cuban tariff and customs 
decisions brings out clearly the reason for the apparent 
discrepancy between the two sets of statistics. The item 
described as "pumps" in the Cuban statistics doubtless refers 
to the phrase "steam pumps" in tariff No. 218. But even 
those, if intended for use on farms or in sugar factories, are 
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admitted at greatly reduced rates of duty under the head 
of "Agricultural machinery and implements" (No. 216) or 
"Machinery and implements for sugar plantations" (No. 215). 
The vast majority of the pumps imported are undoubtedly 
declared for customs purposes under one of these two classes 
and appear under the corresponding item in the statistics. 
Pumps other than steam pumps not intended for use on 
farms or plantations are classified for duty purposes, and 
undoubtedly for statistical purposes, under tariff No. 226, 
"Machinery and apparatus not specified." 

This instance should not be construed as reflecting in any 
manner on the accuracy of the Cuban returns. Without 
doubt numerous cases could be found in the statistics of the 
United States, where, owing to differences in classification, 
some articles would appear to be understated in comparison 
with the returns of other countries. The illustration from 
the Cuban statistics has been cited merely to emphasize 
the need of greater uniformity in classification, if general 
readers are not to be misled. 

The adoption of a uniform classification would do much to 
make the statistics of different countries more comparable. 

As far back as 1869, the International Statistical Congress 
advocated uniform classification. The International Customs 
Conference held in Paris in 1900 went carefully into the 
subject, and recommended that the various countries unite 
on a common statistical classification to cover only the most 
important articles, which would serve as a basis for inter- 
national statistics, in addition to the ordinary statistics 
published by each country, according to its own classification. 
The International Statistical Conference of 1910 at Brussels 
drew up a tentative classification for this purpose, which was 
referred to the various governments represented for further 
consideration. With few amendments, this classification was 
adopted by the International Statistical Conference of 1913 
at Brussels and incorporated in a convention, instituting the 
International Bureau of Commercial Statistics and providing 
for the annual publication by that bureau of the imports and 
exports of each of the contracting countries. The United 
States was not represented officially at these conferences. 
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The first step had thus been taken toward statistical 
uniformity when the European war broke out. It is to be 
hoped that upon the conclusion of peace the convention will 
be renewed. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have aimed in this paper to bring clearly before you the 
fact that a serious problem, worthy of your most careful con- 
sideration, is involved in commercial statistics. I have 
pointed out some of the differences between the British sys- 
tem, which we inherited, and the system on the Continent. 
For greater accuracy in respect to exports, more stringent 
regulations have recently been prescribed. Greater accuracy 
in imports can best be obtained by a preliminary statistical 
comparison of the entry with the invoice. Timeliness and 
fullness of detail are of great importance ; means of improve- 
ment along these lines are now being worked out. In the 
presentation of results, I am in favor of adopting the calen- 
dar year as the statistical period, of showing by countries 
imports for consumption instead of general imports, and of 
discontinuing the distinction between free and dutiable goods 
■except in the detailed statement of imports for consumption. 
To lessen the serious incomparability that exists between the 
commercial statistics of different countries, the first step has 
been marked by the establishment of the International Bu- 
reau of Commercial Statistics at Brussels, which unfortunately 
was prevented from starting its work by the outbreak of the 
war. 



